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COMMUNICATIONS 

LORD  THAT  I MAY  SEE 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

TO  the  Editor:  Because  of  the  reference  to  braille 
transcription,  the  interesting  communication  of 
Air.  Leo  R.  O’Neill  from  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  September 
I issue  of  your  valuable  weekly,  sent  me  scurrying  to 
find  the  July  21  number  in  which  appeared  the  editorial, 
“Lord  that  I Alay  See.” 

As  a humble  transcriber  of  Catholic  books  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  Mr.  O’Neill’s  belief  that  “there  must  be 
many  Catholic  men  and  women  who  would  enjoy  writing 
in  braille”  finds  an  echo  in  my  own  thoughts  and  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  interest  in  this  very  worthy — but 
seemingly  little  known — Catholic  charity,  I am  prompted 
to  send  the  following  brief  survey  of  the  Xavier  Free 
Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  at  136  West  97th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

The  society  was  founded  in  19CX)  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1904.  Its 
aim  is  to  place  gratuitously  within  the  reach  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  choicest 
books  in  every  branch  of  Catholic  literature — secular  and 
religious — of  which  they  have  been  hitherto  wholly 
deprived. 

In  1900  there  was  in  the  United  States  only  one 
Catholic  book  published  in  braille,  “The  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers,”  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  a few  copies  of  which 
had  been  transcribed  as  a tribute  to  the  author.  At  that 
time,  the  great  need  of  Catholic  literature  for  the  sight- 
less was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Reverend  Joseph 
Stadelman,  S.J.,  by  a blind  lady,  who  informed  him  that 
the  blind  were  taught  to  read  and  write  in  raised  type 
in  the  institutions  where  they  were  educated,  but,  after 
the  completion  of  their  courses,  in  spite  of  the  large  fed- 
eral and  state  appropriations,  there  was  no  source  from 
which  the  sightless  could  obtain  Catholic  books  to  read. 
Cut  off  in  many  instances  from  attending  sermons  and 
lectures,  and  unable  to  procure  anything  to  read  that  was 
Catholic  in  trend  or  thought,  not  a few  blind  people 
grew  indifferent  to  religion  and,  in  some  cases,  lost  their 
faith  entirely.  Realizing  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  edu- 
cational and  recreational  need.  Father  Stadelman  decided 
to  take  up  the  task  of  providing  Catholic  books  and  estab- 
lishing a free  circulating  library  for  the  blind. 

The  work  of  transcribing  by  hand  is  slow  and  tedious, 
but  at  the  time  there  were  no  machines  to  plate  books — 
a method  which  corresponds  (in  effect)  to  printing. 
Father  Stadelman  consulted  Mr.  Waite,  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  then  at  9th  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New 
York  City,  where  Grover  Cleveland  taught  at  one  time. 
Air.  Waite  was  endeavoring  to  perfect  a machine  to  em- 
boss books  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
zeal  shown  by  Father  Stadelman  that,  though  not  a Cath- 
olic, he  promised  the  priest  the  first  machine  that  could 
be  put  together.  It  was  very  crude  and  not  very  practical, 
but  after  a long  series  of  mishaps  and  experiments,  a 
working  machine  was  finally  devised,  and  today  two  big 


presses  in  the  library  are  in  use  plating  books  in  braille. 
When  books  are  plated,  the  work  that  hand  transcribers 
do  on  paper  is  done  by  the  machines  on  metal  plates, 
from  which  many  copies  may  be  run  off;  but  this  method 
is  very  expensive.  A printed  book  of  usual  size  may  run 
into  five  or  six  volumes  of  braille  and  costs  approximately 
one  hundred  dollars  a volume.  When  these  multiple 
copies  are  available,  however,  through  the  generous  dona- 
tions of  some  benefactor.  Father  Stadelman  presents  a 
copy  to  each  Public  Library  in  the  United  States  that 
has  a department  for  the  blind,  thus  placing  Catholic 
books  on  the  shelves  for  general  use. 

The  usual  life  of  a book  in  braille  is  fifteen  years 
because  the  fingers  of  the  blind  are  very  sensitive  and 
their  gentle  touch  does  not  injure  the  book  through  the 
course  of  many  years. 

Since  1918  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae,  cooperating  with  this  society,  has  added  up- 
ward of  1,146  titles  in  braille.  With  the  volumes  tran- 
scribed in  New  York  Point  and  American  Braille  before 
that  date,  the  total  is  now  more  than  2,CKX)  volumes  of 
ascetic,  doctrinal,  biblical  works  on  art,  biography,  hagi- 
ography, history,  literature,  fiction,  poetry,  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  sociology,  exclusive  of  upward  of  2,270  litur- 
gical and  devotional  books.  All  of  these  books  are  loaned, 
free  of  any  charge,  to  any  blind  applicant — Catholic  or 
non-Catholic — in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Besides  continuing  to  publish  the  Catholic  Transcript 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  Point,  the  society  publishes 
also,  and  sends  free  to  any  blind  person  desiring  it,  the 
Catholic  Review  for  the  Blind,  a monthly  magazine  in 
braille. 

The  library  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  great 
country  of  ours,  and  every  day  it  answers  the  call  of  the 
sightless  by  sending  out  on  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  a week,  the  books  made  possible  by  the 
gratuitous  services  of  those  who  are  willing  to  share  their 
time  and  their  great  gift  of  sight  in  aiding  those  less 
favored.  The  government  carries  the  volumes  to  and 
from  a blind  person,  free  of  postal  charges,  offering  its 
services  in  this  way  as  its  share  in  alleviating  the  heavy 
burden  of  blindness. 

The  International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae 
through  its  Committee  in  Charge  of  Activities  for  the 
Blind  teaches  interested  people  throughout  the  United 
States  to  transcribe  in  braille  and  seeks  subscriptions  to 
finance  the  plating  of  books.  A manual  of  instruction  in 
braille  (similar  to  that  issued  by  the  Red  Cross)  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  forwarded  together  with  all  neces- 
sary equipment  (slate,  stylus,  paper,  etc.)  for  a nominal 
sum  to  any  prospective  transcriber.  Additional  writers 
will  be  welcomed  and  further  inquiries  will  be 
cheerfully  answered. 

For  those  who  cannot  devote  time  to  learning  and 
transcribing  braille,  a practical  interest  in  this  lay  apos- 
tolate  may  be  evinced  in  the  annual  card  party  to  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City,  October  12. 
The  fund  raised  through  this  benefit  will  provide  for  the 
necessary  equipment  for  teaching  braille  transcription 
absolutely  free.  Proofreading  is  also  free.  All  inquiries 
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for  entries  into  braille  classes  this  fall  or  to  help  the 
Commodore  Card  Party  should  be  addressed  to  the  Inter- 
national Chairman  of  Activities  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Katherine  F.  O’Connor,  428  Claremont  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I earnestly  hope  that  zeal  and  interest  in  the  work  so 
close  to  our  hearts  has  not  caused  the  lengthening  of  this 
communication  to  unreasonable  measure. 

hi  ARY  Hook  Mullin, 

State  Chairman  of  Braille, 

N.  y.  State  Chapter,  LF.C.A. 
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ANOTHER  AVIATION  RECORD 

' Moline,  111. 
O the  E^tor:  Horace  wrote: 

“illi  robuNet  aes  triplex 

circa  pechis  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 
commisit  pelago^atem 

primus,  nec  tiiiv^iit  praecipitem  Africum.” 


He  also  must  have  felt  “it  \as  just  plain  unnatural 
for  man  to  be  . . . with  no  soKd  connection  between 
him  and  the  earth’s  crust”  (Commonweal,  September 
I,  p.  418).  \ 

The  attractions  of  a stroll  through  t^  air  are  in  no 
wise  less  than  those  of  a stroll  through  th^^  woods,  or 
than  the  diversities  of  a small  sailing  boat,  prodded  you 
do  the  air  strolling  yourself,  and  pilot  the  sailing'l^oat  in 
person  through  the  sky.  An  airliner  is  a bore,  as  miiqh  ^ 
an  ocean  liner  or  a Pullman,  and  is  used  for  pro^ic 
purposes  only.  / 

A matter  of  taste?  So  is  all  individual  relaxation  and 
appreciation  of  nature.  The  air  is  only  as  en>{fty  as  the 
master’s  canvas  for  him  who  has  no  trainecp'eyes  to  see 
its  beauties,  or  to  react  to  the  artist’s  moods. 

Consorting  with  the  many-hued  clouds;  battling  with 
the  winds ; bobbing  up  and  down  invisible  waves ; looking 
at  the  earth  from  way  above  to  speculate  on  the  titanic 
forces  of  the  ice  sheets  that  groui)^  out  the  ridges  and 
excavated  the  valleys;  watching,  the  glory  of  a sunset 
from  an  altitude  of  several  thousand  feet  on  a crisp  bright 
fall  evening;  skirting  an  electric  storm  at  a safe  distance 
with  a creepy  feeling  at  the  clash  of  elemental  forces 
witnessed  from  a front  seat;  relaxing  all  by  yourself  in 
the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  air  than  which  none  are  wider 
or  more  peaceful  if  you  select  your  time  as  you  select  it 
for  a spin  on  the  wat6r;  these  and  other  joys  may  be  just 
plain  unnatural  to  man.  But  they  give  one  a grand  and 
glorious  feeling.  And  that  for  no  greater  outlay  of  money 
than  is  investe4  in  a good  sailboat. 


(Signature  ui  my  pilot’s  license.) 
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The  Commonweal  requests  its  subscribers  to  com- 
municate any  change  of  addresses  two  weeks  in  advance 
to  eiisure  the  receipt  of  all  issues. 


BOOKS 

Buchmaiiism’s  Progress 

/ 

,T%e  Oxford  Group  Movement,  by  Herbert  i^nsley 
Hensort)^  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  New  York : 
Oxford  \Jniversity  Press.  $1.00. 

This  a little  book,  as  fair  as  subsj^tial,  which 
contains  a detailed  examination  qr  the  self-styled 
“Oxford  Grou'p^”  and  states  not  with/^t  regret  its  non- 
conformism. In^'NCommon  with  Oxonians,  and  my 

own  estimation,  th^^Bishop  of  Di^am  considers  the  title 
“Oxford  Group”  misleading,  ^ movement  being  more 
exactly  called  “Buchmdrnsm.y  The  Bishop  qualifies  the 
sect  by  the  term  “Groupr&j^’  and  definitely  says  it  can- 
not “be  brought  into  wop^inc  harmony  with  the  Church 
of  England.”  “This  ,jfiovem^t,”  he  says,  “expresses  a 
conception  of  Christ’^  religion  ^ich  cannot  he  accomo- 
dated to  the  schem,e''of  historic  Ch^ietianity  as  the  Church 
understands  it.”/  This  decision  of  an  Anglican  author- 
ity is  the  resulr  oi  patient  investigatiornond  consideration. 

When  he ^ceived  an  invitation  to  atte^d  a house  party 
at  Darlington  “under  the  guidance  of  thXHoly  Spirit,” 
the  unusual  language  of  the  printed  paper  ^tartled  and 
offends’  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  In  consequence  he  sent 
for  the  literature  available  on  Buchmanism,^nd  now 
piMishes  a carefully  weighed  criticism  on  the  ai^itious 
retense  of  a house-parties  religion.  In  terms  mockratc 
'yet  unequivocal  he  declares  Groupism  “gravely, 
fatally,  defective  in  three  important  respects” : ( i ) 
ignores  the  demands  of  the  intellect”;  (2)  “the  movement 
is  too  closely  bound  to  the  needs  and  claims  of  adoles- 
cence”; (3)  “the  conception  of  Christianity  which  Group- 
ism presents  is  far  too  meager  and  limited.” 

This  booklet,  written  with  grace,  erudition  and  mag- 
nahmiity,  reveals  a spirit  of  scrupulous  analysis  and  even 
of  clNnty.  There  are,  however,  some  points  which  bear 
criticisms^  One  is  Dr.  Henson’s  comparison  of  the  Buch- 
manites  toN^he  Jesuits  and  Buchman  to  their  general. 
Loyola  did  n'bt  found  a new  sect;  on  the  contrary,  by 
his  obedience  to  ^he  Church,  he  tried  to  check  the  dis- 
order of  his  time.  Fnirthermore,  one  can  become  a Jesuit 
only  after  a long  novh?iate  in  which  the  training  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will  pl^(s  a capital  role,  whereas  one 
becomes  a Buchmanitc  durine  one  house-party  through  a 
nervous  and  imaginative  strainN  More  serious  is  the  ap- 
parently prominent  part  concedeoW  Dr.  Henson  to  what 
he  calls  “personal  religion,”  admittmfc  admiring  and  en- 
couraging it.  No  Church  could  standS^  the  concept  of 
personal  religion  were  prevalent.  The  fai^  of  the  Chris- 
tian in  the  unquestionableness  of  his  religioir'^rings  from 
his  clear  knowledge  that  it  is  not  his  exclusi^  property, 
nor  the  lot  of  a group,  a caste,  a country,  nor  th^rivilege 
of  a race,  but  the  inalienable  possession  of  the  ^ole  of 
mankind,  to  which  it  has  been  entrusted  by  God.Xit  is 
based  not  on  personal  feeling  but  on  Revelation.  >No 
doubt  the  Bishop  of  Durham  meant  by  “personal  rcligi 
a quite  different  thing.  He  probably  thought  of  “per 
sonal  piety”  or  “personal  devotion,”  without  which  there 
is  no  spiritual  life  in  us. 
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